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Several years ago a grottp ot researchers at the 
Stanford Research and DeYelopaent Center condacted an inTestigatlon 
exploring teas organization in eleaentar; schools and its 
consequences for Individ aal autono«7, collectiie control of the vork 
setting, and job satisfaction, » The findings of that study, knonn as 
the Beyer and Cohen study, were suf£j\ciently challenging, and in 
certain respects surprising, to warrant intensive, longitudinal 
investigation e During the longitudinal, study, the HITT Project 
(Hanagesent laplications of Teaa Teaching), it vas possible to use 
the initial data returns to attempt to replicate the original Beyer 
and Cohen study vithout waiting for the through-tiie results. Soae 
important causal relationships suggested by the original study were 
confiraed, notably that extensive work collaboration curtailed the 
individual teacher's sense of control over his/her ovn work* The apst 
significant discrepaincy to arise froa the replication effort vas an 
indication that unitization vas a aultidiaensional rather than 
undiaensional variable. Vork collaboration did not operate alone to 
effect an alteration in teacher attitudes. (JHf) 
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IMPACl 01- UNITIZATION 
ON IHi: BLIL'WIOR AND ATTnUDliS OF ThACIiLRS: 
A CROSS -SLCTIOWI, RrPLICATlON OF Tlil: MKYEK AN) COilUiN STUDY* 

Thomas Jovick 
Robyn Mi I ich 
Project MTIT 
University of Oregon 

StudicTi in the sociology of organizations suggest that workers 
experience a sense of dignity, self-worth, and satisfaction when they feci 
they have some control over their own work conditions. Mien the organization 
restricts the ph}sical boundaries, limits the responsibilities, and specifi- 
cally details tlic process by which the product is achieved, sense of worker 
control is likely to be reduced. Amelioration of these alienating conditions 
of work is sometimes sought through strategies of participatory decision mak- 
ing, job enlargement, power equalization, and the like. 

A contemporary innovation in Amcrlean school s--the foriaation of the 
instructional staff into small, closely collaborative teaching teams--is es- 
pecially illuminating with respect to the control of work conditions and its 
effect on teacher sentiments. The conventional organization of the teaching 
process affords individual teachers a high degree of autonomy within the \cork 
setting. The teaching task is neither specifically detailed for teachers nor 
closely supervised. Ujuler the convent iunal -work ai'rangcment , teachers have 
brv)ad latitude fo!- deteriiiining thejr ovvn methods of work, scheduling of daily 
routines, anJ defining uhe ^jiecific ends they seek tlirough their teaching, 

*f'escarch reportcu here is supported l)y the National Institute of 
i.ducatitui. Houcver, claii-^.s and npinunis expressed here should not be con- 
strued to liave fed.'ral euJ j**sei'ieiU , 
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In priiK'iiile, at IcAst, abiuuloiH ^ont of the sc-1 f*-contain*j;l classroom in favor 
of mtii^Mtciy col lahuiMt ivc teaching inuts poses a thrc.it to autonomy in work • 

At th«; same tunc, teachers in tha standard sclieiue of school govcr- 
!iancc have litMc control cither individually or collectively for cstablish- 
inj; the boundaries of their work setting.^ Basic decisions regarding; curricuf- 
lum, staff and studenl ass i^^nmenl , and resource allocation to special programs 
in the sc!*Jol typically are made vvithout sivinifLcant input from the teacher 
group. With the formal establishment of teaching teams, however, tlic respon- 
sibility for determining the boundary conditions is transferred in whole or in 
part to faculty unit^, creating a circumstance in which those most immediately 
affected by decisions play a part in making them, 

'Ihus, tiie introduction of team teaching could be expected to have 
mixed consei|uences for teachers in a scliool, on the one hand enhancing their 
collect i\e control over the general outlines of the uork setting but, on the 
other, reducing the autonomy of each teacher individually in carrying out the 
instructional process . 

Several years ago a grovq^ of researchers at the Stanford R 5 D 
Center conducted an investigation exploring the issue of team organization in 
elementary scliools and its consequences for individual autonomy, collective 
control of the isork setting, and job satisfaction (Meyer and Cohen, 1971). 
ihe fnulini^^ of tluit study (hereafter referred to as the Meyer and Cohen study) 
VNcre sufficiently challengin:: and in certain respects surprising to warrant 
intensive, longitudinal investigation. It gave rise to the MIIT Project, A 
happenstance durin;^ the selectioii of schools for the )II IT investigation, how- 
over, his r.ide it possibh' to use the initial data retuins to atten^pt to rep~ 
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licato the oriy. inal Meyer and Cohen study without wjitmj: for tin- through-time 
result:;. This pnpei will report our replication cFfort, P'irst, though* we 
mist cicscriho the Meyer and Cohen study more fully. 

The Mc}c r and Co^ien Study 

The Stanford" invest ij^.ators ui;cc! a comparative design. They selected 
17 elcr.icntary scliools in the San l-rancisco Bdy Area that were, in their words, 
organi:::cd into "forrial work teams to plan cooperatively and to conduct instruc- 
tional tasks in open instructional areas wlicrc teacher situations arc not 
separated by f loor- to-cei I rng partitions" and another eight schools in which 
teachers were formally Qrgani/,ed '*to carry out instructional tasks individual- 
ly and separately in self-contained classrooms," They referred to the former 
a:« open schools and the latter as s'rlf-conta ined schools. At the time of the ^ 
study, the open schools had been so organized for more than a year but not 
More than four years. 

Questionnaires \Nere distributed to the faculties of the schools to 
TDcasure a variety of sentiments and attributes of. the teaching situation, of 
wliich the n:osl Client for the present study are the following. 

1. Task-related interaction. Teachers were asked to report the 
fre([uoncy witli uhich they discussed six classroom-related topics with other 
tcav'liers in i^roup settings, liesponscs were suiiuned over the six topics to 
yield an Index of dioup Interaction. 

J. Tt:)cl»cr group influence. Another set of questions asked teach- 
ers to indicate tlic amount of influence of school committees, teams, or groups 
on student grading* practices, curriculum planning, administration of school 
ruU' Jiid rrt;ulnt UM!S , tea/hin:i specific lessojis or classes, an<l student con- 
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tro] and discipline practicoN. Responbc al tirnativcs ranj^ed from ''a grcMt 
dear* tu nonu, and again teaclicr responses were surruKed for an Index of Teacher 
Group Iiifiiicnce witliin t\v: SchooJ . 

3. Autonony, The Index of Individual Autonomy was based on a set 
of itcnr; worded in this way: **ilow much influence do you have over your own 
administration of school rulcH and regulations, student grading practices, 
curriculum plannif)^, teaching specific lessons or classes, find student control 
and discipline practices?'' Response alternatives wore the same as for the 
teacher grouj) influence questions. 

4. dob satisfaction. flas varial?le was tapped by five questions 

about the present uork situation and about satisfaction with the teaching 

•I 

career. . 

Responses were obtained from 110 teachers in open schools and 120 
in self-contained schools. Meyer and Cohen followed the practice of tricho- 
tomizinj; score distributions for each variable, treating the data categori- 
cally, and reporting results through tabulations and cross-tabulations. 

Comparing the two types of school ^ Meyer and Cohen found that teach-- 
crs in the open-space, team-organized schools did, indeed, impute greater con- 
trol over the work scttinj^ to teaclicr groups than those in the self -contained 
scliools. Surprisin^^ ly, however, the team teaching condition did not seem to 
restrict the autonomy of individual teachers. Greater autonomy was found 
among teachers of open than self-contained schools. Thus, the expected mixed 
effect of team teaching did not materialize In these simple comjuirisons of 
schools . 



Below wo fhow^ the association of sctiool^ type:.^opeir vnrBuif^cmtMin-^ 
ed) «id^tb9 tout wtasured >f rlobles io tfnu oljiymotJicwl Lanza's wMch ic» 
cftlretiUtod fro« th e Heycr mid ^ohen tables f^cilititte coj^pmritori with tlMr 
MITT replication* The Lairibdi's itrflect the strength t>i assoelati^ between 
categorical variables much as m correlatioii does in the^ase of ccftitiniious 
variabies. 

^ Uuabda 
Task-related interaction ^s$2 
Teacher group influence 4«2S 
Individual autonon/ ^.^1 
Job satisfaction ♦.lO 

Plus signs indicate that higher values on the variables are associated with 
open rather than self-contained schools. . 

The values show that teachers in <^en schools intera^ed »ore fre« 
quently with fellow teachers oh classroon-related utters and had higher job 

satisfaction than their peers in the self-contained schools. 

f 

The investigators had in aiind a causal ordering of the key variables 
of their study and reported a number of cross'^tabulations that exanlned inter- 
dependencies in keeping with the causal flow. Their causal arrangement is 
suggested in Figure 1. They viewed task**related interaction as indicative ^f 
closely collaborative work relations among t6achers*-«-a proxy for functioning 
instructional teams-^and saw teacher group influence and Individual autonony 
affected by the extent of this interaction. Job satisfaction was presumed to 
be a product of collejfial influence and autonomy. / 
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The results of thtfr crqsS'tabuUtions of selected variables ware 
targtly, {rat not ^ti*«ly« eongnutxit iritji ej^tation/ They fountf that the 
oxtensity of tcfachcr coUabdrtfClon in th« nork sntlAg contritnitod to tlw 



.^^^,^aount of toRtroi tl 



;her group exorcised over/school affairs, and that 



^both autoncny and gtoixo iiifluonce contributed indepeMeirtly* albeit Bodastly, 
to. satisfaction the job. Flndinfs idth resect to autonoiqr, however, re* 
MiJLned puzzling. SfKlcificaUy, they showed/that close work collaboration « 
heiili^teniid the individual autonoay'of teachers 'rather thaii ise^ing it. the 
TelaitionsKip wa!$'not strong, but it wts in t positive direction. The priii«i%<* 
pml d'^tcmiiiaiit of autonQtty was ^ the level of inf iaeiice teachers attributed to 
^Ithe teas^her group. Thw$» autoncay seeded* to be affected exclosively by the 
control of teachers collect ivel] over the boundaries of the i#ork jj^attinfe 

SosJie of the tabMlatio^s indicated^ that tiie effects of opea achools 
Oil o^her; vajriables wre not nediated by the ext^sity of Mtrk collaboration. 
Specifically/ school" typo contributed directly to the level of teacher group, ' 
influence independciit'iy of the level of .task-related Interaction aaong teach-- * 
ers. In addition, job satlsfactioii rt«ained higher aiaong teacher:^ in open 
thjan ih self*cont«£ned schools regardless of the level of teacller group influ- 
ence or individual autonomy: In one analysis, incidentally, Meyer and Cohen 
'4tporteJ tiiat the ipreator job satisfaction of o^n school teachers occurred 
oi)]fy amor^g those in leadership roles^the iftpr^ experienced. teachers; job satis«* 
faction i^s no greater aw>ng the young teachers than aMong their counterparts 
in Vclf ^contained schools. In any event, the ^residual effects of school type 
suggests the prcsencr of variable^iind processes distingulshijug open and self- , 
contained schools wlilch arc not represented in the conceptual »odel. 
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"tionsliips and phjjKilins jrepres'eiitlng tho stlri^ti^of MliM^^wUhlpf^i 



- 3! 



_J»f Meyer and QkhealO^IZU^a JI91» to siikrite-«ii^:p!^it^ . , tt - 

' . • ' . ■ 0 

toast bo borae in mi)ad that tkf invostiiators, by virtue of j^Nl*-«bdo..of «tlyV; ^ 

'■ ' - ' .« V- " ■ 
sis« ttore'ablo to co»trolv«Re» or at best tM>; variables at a tiae «(^or- ^ ' 

• ■ . ■ - ■ ' y :. - " , 

■ As we coiu^ldered the possibility pf/reptlcation with tfataA^roa the.' 

HITT study, Heyer and Cohen * s; aode of suMMri^ng tho-findiuss suffe^tod the 

"I ' <V •' ■ .Ta - ■ 

utility of capl^ing the wbXMA of path analysl«> Pftth analysis allows imo 

\ ' ". ' 

to determine whether or not tho obseW^ pattern of int«]i^coi'^lationjr'aaoiif a 
. set of variables is consistent with a j^rtlculal' theoretical formlation of 
causal relations, such as that depicted in Figure 1. Furthoraoro, the «ulflWj 
pie regression techniques of path analysis are especially suited to tho 



blen of cxaaining the effects dl^^e variable on cnother idillo controtiiiig for^ 



tim influence of a reasonably^ ^argo fumber of oth^t variables s^jpulti^leottsl^ 
Fortunately, the sa^iple sise and Masuresenta from the MITT «at« were appro- 
priate to the use of such an approach, a mtter to wKleh we r^xt turn. 7 

\ 

The Replication 

For the replication analysis we used data froit certain of the 4^ 

\ • ■ - 

elenentary schools that wtTrc part of tho original MITT saaple. t^ie* longitudi- 
nal dcsigo of the HVTf study called for •♦before" and •'after^ Measures tn a 
set of schdoH tdiich, in the interia, had ^hanged froa % conventional to a 
uiiit organization of* the instructional staff. (Unit organlxatlon corresponds 
closely to :*yer and Cohen's conception of the organization of teachers into 



1 
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-2 
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^ l*i0rmiirwo'A teawa," oiie cb^mcterUtlc of tlwir oj^n jchooH.) ^Aftep the 
«cho^s had Imo!^ solected the *'bciro7&*^ ^£«iii«d,^^^ tl»l 5|(rlng of 



(•i^hiosCuillcs alA, ift sowt CAsei* had been so orianizod for two of throe ' 
yofxiy liChUo ^evcn schdl^ls «<ore not apprQs»ri«te to » befSore^after dosign, 
tli^^fo«^e^«n opototunity to ireptlcato the eoaparal^ve study, of , the Staji^ 
^ for4;;iEr«ts<^«rcho|l. /Campatifims couii be mde between teachers in jljrimitiMd 
c,jK^o|s tiioscrin/l3 convent ionall y orgthizod schools iijoKuled in the Min| 
sais0e i^:-contro». .. i 

' > Tltc teacher '^q^estioi^zt.e,^^ the.*UTT study included a luaiber of- i 

'T'T r? .'^^ ' ■ ' ; V ^ • > ■ • - / , \ 

; ' questions taken verbatifi £roa the wrE/of Meyer and Cohen, and- It «as fossi>l 



Mlfif^tO treasure in Ide&ticat fashion the variables of teacher group Influence* 

Jfediv^dual autdfK»y, <and. job satisfacti<m. , ~- 

■ -^i., — • — " * #■ 

. jfbe tfnT^tiXrused a different AJSproac)^ to the attas^nr^Msnt of task- 

r«iatcd interaction (or.cOiiiunication» as we call it) froii Meyer and Cohon*8, 

follo«»ing a socto0etrIc-Hlke procedure.. Teachers »«ro asked. tQ naao other , 

teachers in the school with whoa rh«y discussed ciassroM (and other) topics 

;{Mid to indicate tho fre^iuency i^ith which each dlscussicm occurri^e Only rt« 

ci^procat^rd instances of c^Mnmicatlon v^tt recced by ourNcodIng p]rac«dure5« 

Teacher iicr^ gj^^n coMunication scores that re€luctDd both the nuaber aiid 

the firequency of their reciprocated noilliiatlo!iS"a value %fe refer to olsowteire 

aiTthe voljme of i^ocnmication Packard, et al >^ 1976, p. 47) • 



Tne Mtl I staff developed an iltematlve measure of teachor sense of 
mti. autonoe^^ a 24-1 tea taken scalo. In the repiltation analysis ne hav^ 
ciip)oyc4 the version used by !^teyer and Cohi%n« 

- ' • ■ "■ 



:* ' Qu«stv>nnaiV<cs were murncU by US teachers in the unitis^d schools 
and 107. 4n the coptrol,schtj»ls in the spring of 1974, the first wive of dstsr 



tat^^g, in the mrt study, slnco *fc intended to use noatiple regression ord- 
jcedurcs in oour^repllciititfh milysii, "scores on. all of the tteosured vi9iria|»los , 
iiore retained in jiumcrical f^^tm and tJpeated as interval -level meajiures,. : 
' • By utd la^se, the iUtS schools* werie iAililce those studiM by the Stan 

■ • ' S^--' '1 * '' , - ' ■ ' 

ford grou{). Located in widely dl^feri-ng locales frm the MissisTsippi River 

. >•< , .. • • 

eastward to the East Coast, the MITT schools were quite heterogeiiteous with 

Vesffect to tjhft coonunitiet^ they, served, ranging ftroa rural connunities j*Cjthe 

" ' ' ' '•' ' ' . * ■ 

,iBorder Statcsi to eentraJ-city ndighborhoods of New Engjland towns . ' 

In terms of for»al structure, the iniitlzefd schools of the MITT study 
were jntifre sharply liiffcriMitlated froa conventional schools tluin were the open 
sdiools'oC-the Meyer and Cohen stu4y. In porticulaV, all or aost of the MltT 
ttvitize^ sehools bad adopted the so-caUftd Mi^iunit. Wodel of staff o^ganiz*- 

.tlon, includ'ing formal unit le<jders, cstabiijihed tines for unit neotings^ and 

■ ■ .>'•■■- . ° 

in -some caseli an administrative cabj[nek> (consisting Of the principal and ivnit 

-leaders) to work out cross-unit educational polities. We understand that the 
open schools studied by Meyer and Cohen typically jdld not have fonially desig- 
liated teaa leaders'. . . • • ^ 

Onvthcf other hand, only thre^ of the seven unitized schools in»the 
MITT replication were of "jftn opcn*architecturc design , whereas open space was 
a selection criterion for thc^X«{yer and.Cohe;n study.. We will have a connent 
on this distinct^ion* later. . • 
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Ftndinas • \ . _ 

^ Turning first to the simple cowpaiism of unitized and nonunitizoil * 

schools » the MITT dati reveal two dlf£erenc«fs frow the Meyer and Cohen study, 

♦ ' w ' 'iff 

Tlio zero-order correlations between school type and the measured variables 

shown below indicate thair unitized teackers mtp loirer than teachers ih *con<* / 

/ 

trol schools in individual autonomy *and iji iob satisfaction* although the ial;^ 
ter correlat/iop^ bailed qjn 230 cases^ is marginal lyjsignificant at the .05 
level. 



Table 1 



Volume of comimnication .46 

-Tcachcir group influence ^ .16. - 

'Autonomy ^ . 7.26 * 

Job career satisfaction ^ -.13 

In comparing .these coefficients with the Lambda *8 reported for the Meyer and 
Cohen study * one imist keep in ml^nd that vthe absolute values of Lambda antd r 
cannot be equated. The negative relationship between school type and autonomy 

is consistent with original expectations for the Meyer and Cohen study but in- 

. , . / . . > 

consistotit with their empirical findings. 

/ * ' ' * ' ' ' 

" In specifying the model to be tested through path analysis^ it was 

necessary to atli t^hrec^ ejcogeiious variables to the. key one of school type. 

CMt^^f the exogenous variables » school size (in number of reporting teachers), 

was required by our mca^urc'of communication. A.teacher^s ccmmunication score 

u . 



is ft function /in -part, of the number of other teachers irf the school avail-^ 
able for cownunication, and since unitized schools tended to be larger than 
nonuj^itized sc4iools, it w&s important to "regress out" the potential artifact. 
Meyer and Cohen's measure of task-related interaction did not have this^ro- 

We also found that teachers in unitized and nonunitized schools x 
differed in two personal attributes that were likel/ to be associated 

A endogenous variables of the model. Teachers in unitized schools t^iifided 

ha^e less teaching experience an4 greater professional ambition than those in 
nonunitized schools. Our examination of the zero-order* correlations of^^e$^--^^ 
variables with the enddgenous variables demonstrated that there were^ In fact« 
significant relationships, so the two were added as exogenous factors t Thesp 
correlations arc shown in Table 2, which also displays the full set of inter- 
correlations among variables in the model with the exception of those present* 
ed previously. o ^ ' 

• , School type, a nomina? variable, was effect coded in order that the " 
resulting intercepts and beta weights .could be interpreted according to the 
formulation of classical analysis^of variance (Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973). 
For this purpose, unitized schools were assigned the value of 1 and nonunitiz- 
ed schools -1. .Log transformations were applied to the communication and job 
satisfaction scores, since their distributions were^markedly skewed. 



* 2 ' 

, ^ The measure of professional ambition is described, in Chapter 5, of 
Meyer and Cohen (1971), from which it was borrowed by the MITf staff- The 
same* bias toward less experienced and more ambitious teachers was present in 
open schools of the Stanford study as well. 
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Table 2: Intercorrelations among Exogenous and 
- Endogenous Variables used in MITT Study 



School Type of 
Ambition Size School* 



Task- Teacher Job 
Related Group Career 
Interaction Influence Autonomy Satisfactioi^ 



Years 



Experience 


0 .04 


-.08 


-.19 


-.07 


-.08 ' 


.i2 


Ambition 


.09 


.14 


.14 , 


.15 


S08 


.09 


School Size 




.50 


• .20 


.04 


-.12 


-.06 


Task- . 
Related 
, Interaction 








.02 


,,'-.15 


-.12 



Teacher 
Group ^ 
Influence 

♦ 

Autonomy 



.37 



.13 
.16 



/ 



*A positives correlation indicates high scores tend to occur/ in unitized 
schools. ^ 1 
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The Meyer and Cohen model whveh we tested, including the added exo- 
gcnous variables, can be expressed by the following equations, here expressed 
in the form of standardized scores (2^) with residual terms omitted. 

= Psi^l * P52'2 * P53"3 * ^S^iU 

h = P62^2 ^ P64^4 * ^65h 
'7 = P75'5 * P76'6 

'8 = Psi'l * P82'2 * P86^6 * P87'7 

where p^^ refers to the value of the pj|j|^l|gjpefficient from j_, an independent 
variable, directly to i_, a dependent variable. The subscripts refer to vari- 
able numbers 1 to 8, as indicated below and in Figure 2. 

1 Years teaching experience 

2 Type of school: unitized vs. nonunitized 

3 School size 

4 Ambition , 

5 Volume of communication 

6 Teacher group influence 

7 Autonomy 

8 Job career satisfaction 

In performing the multiple regression, our practice wa^ to f)rocedure- 
ly allow each designated independent variable to enter into the appropriate 
equation regardless of the size of the proportion of " variance it added. Thus, 
we obtained a path coefficient for each independent variable that appeared in 
,an equation . 
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3bb 5: 
actioti 



ScKool 



SigiVv^lcLiur Csi.u5a\ ^S-tVs \oas,cxl otv -patK 
a.na\^Sl£> Meytr and Cohen tnodc/l 



\ 



\ 
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Table 5 : Standardized 
Regression Weights for Meyer-Cohen Model 
Initially Vested, R2 Associated with each Regression, 
Significance of each Coef^cient 
^ (* = Significant at .05 Level) 



Dependent 
var xaoie 


\ 

1 

INTERCEPT ♦ YRSTCIIR 


2 


3 


4 5 ' 
AMBITION CaMM 


TPHRPSr 


7 

AUTONOMY 


Volume of 














\ 

\ 




Communication 
















• 






-.1564* 


,4497* 


- .0288 


.0755 




\ 

\ 
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Table 3 reports the path coefficients (standardized beta weights) 
resuljting from our test of the causal model with the MITT data. Figure 2 
displays the results in diagram form, with statistically insignificant paths 
eliminated to facilitate inspection. 

A key observation supported by these data concerns the determinants^ 
of teacher work autonomy. Coefficients of the paths into autonomy from 
teacher group \nfluence and from classroo?»i-related conununication are 
opposite in sign (p^^ - .37 and p^^ = ^.16). In the MITT schools, at least, 
greater control by the collegial group over the boundaries of the work setting 
seems to "enhance individual autonomy, while demands of collaborative teaching 
(if that is what -communication ^in fact indexes) appear to restrict individual 
autonomy. - 

It is, interesting, though, that teacher group influence does not 
grow out of the ^ollaborative teaching situation but rather is a product of 
school type direc\;ly (p^2 " -l^^- P^^^ ^^^^ classroom communication to 

group influence is not significant. Presumably, this means that collegial 
control over educational affairs is augmented in ynitized schools, regardless 
^^of whether teaching i^ conducted independently in self-contained classrooms 
or by collaborating te^;^ms. We are not sure of the properties of unitized 
schools that lead to collegial control, but we suspect that they have to 
do with their formal structure. It is possible that the vqry formation of 
units and unit leader positions provides th& mechanism for, and legitimizes, 
teacher input to the policy-making process. 
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An abvious observ^ition in the path diagram is the absence of 
relationships between job satisfaction and other variables in the model, 
endogenous or exogenous. The R value shown in Table 3 indicates that all 
foyr variables in our regression equation combined account for only six 
per cent of the variance in satisfaction, with a personal attribute of 
teachers (years of teaching experience) contributing the largest share. 
Neither teacher group influence nor individual autonomy contributed signifi- 
cantly to it, whereas^ Meyer and Cohen had repotted modest relationships in 
in their data. They did not test for significance, however. Clear lyT, th% 
variables of the model do not afford a strong purchase Qn the factors 
affecting job satisfaction. _ 

In this regard, we were impressed generally by the weakness of 

relationships among the variables implicated in the model. Few of the 

simple correlations in the original intercoxrelation matrix differ sighifi- 

cant ly from zero. (With an N of 230, r must exceed .13 for significance at 

2 

the 5 per cent level.) Nor are the other R values on the right of Table 
3 impressive as multiple correlations go\ From this standpoint, the model 
cannot be regarded as an especially powerful one. 

We should note, too, that our check on the model's parsimony was 
disappointing. Following the procedures of Kerlinger and Pedhazur X1973) 
we attempted to reproduce the original correlation matrix from the computed 
path coefficients and met with indifferent success. 

r 
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The MIIT and Meyer and CohcJii Schools differed- in a number of rc- 
■ ' , '* , * 

spectSi of course, but one difference was especially in^rortant in terms of the 

general line o£^ reasoning of the Stanford group, namely, the architectural de- 

sign of the school buildings aftd the implication that held^ for visibility of 

the teaching role. The Stanford researchers had selected open schools not 

only on the basis of the formal organization of teaching units but on the pre- 

sence of an open- space classroom plan. Only three of the seven unitized 

schools in the MITT replication study wpre similarly constructed. 

Taking architectural design into account, our efforts to determine 

whether the relationships among variables of the model would be more closely 

in accord with the Meyer and Cohen Findings suggested that this factor had 

little effect on our results. The means of teacher scores on the endogenous 

variables, for example, were essentially the same in both unitized schools 

which were open-space and *iegg-cratc** design. The number of case* in the sub» 

divided sample of schools was too small to support a full-fledged multivariate 

analysis, so our results must remain tentative. \ 

** 

We we^re also interested in pursuing the pos^bility, suggjested bjr 

^\ ' I- 
one of Meyer and Cohen's analyses, that unitization might advantage only 

teachers in leadership positions in the ^hools. One feature of unitized 

schools in the MITT sample, missing from the_open schools oi Meyer and Cohen^' 



/ 

/ 



was the if:^esence of formal unit leader positions, appointive^ or elective in 
nature and sometimes with special prerogatives attached. Conceivably ^ the / 
negligible relationships of independent and dependent variables in the MITT 
study, especially job satisfaction, were due to the undetected presence of an 
interaction with leadership position. 



Kc checked this possibility by comparing the scores of tea» leaders 
with regular teachers (team members) in the unitized school* on the several 
endogenous variables. Table 4 reports the sinple and adjusted means,' ijicludii^ 
moans for teachers in nonunitized schools. The adjustment was made in each 

case by correcting for the effects of preceding variables used in the regres- 

. i. - 

sion equation. 

A 

These iMmjhkJ^ reveal the differential effects reported by 
Meyer and Cohen. Both ttam members and leaders were equally advantaged by . 
unit organization. 

Conclusipn - ♦ 

^ This study set out to replicate Meyer and p>hen*s cross-sectional 
investigation of the effects of team teaching using data collected by the MITT 
.Project. Some important cau§al relationships suggested by the Stanfoird group 
were confirmed, notably thit extepsive work collaboration curtailed the indi* 
vidual teacher »s sense of contx61 over his or her. own work. However, a nuaber 
of discrepancies lINPtl us questioning the usefulness of the model as general 
representation of teaming effects on teacher attitudes. 

Most particularly, the MITT datA indicated that unitization was. a 
multidimensional rather than undimensional variable, (fork collabpration did 
not operate aloilie td^ffeot 4n alteration in teacher attitudes. Some aspect 
of the formal unit structure itself appeared to have come into play* Although 
we had confidence in many of* the causal relationships on a conceptual level, ^ 
the consistent weakness of the variable ^relationships lead us to wonder to what 
extent our findings Were the result of random error, rhe longitudinal data 
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Twble 4 ; Adjusted and Unadjt»t«d Mmms for Teas Leaders uid Meiers 
in tifiitized Schools and all Teachets in Conventional Schools » 



VoItuM of Comunlcation 



Unadjutted 



Mjusted 



1. Te«» leaders 

2. Tean Mnabers 

3. Cdnventional teachers 



10.5 
lO.S 
8.6 



lO.S 
10.4 
8.7 



TIacher Group Influence 
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-2. Team «o«bcrs 
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3.4 
3.1 



3.2 
3.4 

3.1 



Autonotil' ' 

1. T^aa leaders 

2. Toan aeitbers 

3. Conventional teachers 



3.7 
3.7 
3.9 



3.8 
3.7 
4.0 



Job Career Satisfaction 



1. Tea* leaders 

2. Teas Menbers 

3^ Conventional teachers 



15.4 
IS.7 
16.3 



No 

Adjustaent 
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